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Devotedto the Abolition of Capitgl Punishment, and the Improvement of Prison Discipline. 





‘Let the sighing of the Prisoner come before Thee.—Aecording to the greatness of Thy Power, preserve thou those that are appointed to die.’—Bible. 
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SELECTIONS. 


NEW YORK HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


From the following facts which we find in a 
presentment of the New York Grand Jury, we 
should think matters were any thing but right 
among the prisoners on the Island. 


‘The Grand Jury visited Blackwell’s Island, 
and they remark that evils exist there, affecting 
alike the character of thescity, and the moral 
and physical well being of those in confinement. 

On the 28th of March, there were 972 prison- 
ers—500 males and 472 females. 

Of the above number of male prisoners, 90 are 
colored and 410 white. 

Ofthe white 225 were committed as vagrants, 
for terms varying from 1 to6 months; and the 
remaining 185 are from Court, for various petty 
offences and for various periods of time. 

Of the 90 colored male prisoners, 65 are here 
as vagrants, and the remaining 25 are Court con- 
victs. 

Of the whole number of females, 438 are white 
and 34 colored. 

Of the latter, 18 are vagrants, and 16 convicts 
from Court. 

There are 496 cells in all—240 in the male 
apartments, and 256 in the female. 

It appears that the larger portion of the oecu- 
pants of Blackwell’s Island are vagrants. The 
causes, the Grand Jury remark, are generally in- 
temperance and licentiousness. ‘The females 
generally are foreigners, and ‘mostly prostitutes. 

In the ‘hurry of the Police Court, it is the 
opinion of the Grand Jury, that many innocent 
individuals are sent to prison, and, although, 
when sent there, comparatively free from vice, 
they leave the Island vicious and profligate. — 
The Grand Jury charges that the prison is over- 
crowded, and that there is no classification what- 
ever, either in regard to years or the character of 
the offence, or the term of imprisonment. 

Old and young are promiscuously crowded to- 
gether, even in the same cells, at night, and the 
novice in crime is sleeping in the same apart- 
ment with old offendérs, and also in unrestricted 
social intercourse with the debased in crime. 

Male keepers guard the female department by | 
day and night, and gangs of both sexes are sent 
from one part of the island to the other, without 
any restraint upon their conduct, as the keepers 
and the guards are not sufficient for all such 
watchful purposes. 

The Grand Jury present the discipline as bad, 
and the utter imposibility of enforcing it where 
there is such a combination of crime and vagran- 
cy 
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“The Hospital is in a crowded and suffering 


condition, both from an excess of inmates, as well 
as from the absence of sufficient medical aid and 
the want of proper nursing. Nurses are often 
detected in playing cards, smoking tobacco and 
quarrelling over the game in every ward of the 
Hospital, and if they possess any delicacy when 
they are employed, they lose it soon afterwards. 
The Grand Jury condemn the practice of com- 
mitting vagrants, many of whom should be sent 
to the Alms House, rather than Blackwell’s Is- 
land. ‘The vagrants should be kept at constant 
labor, and the convicts should be restricted in 
their intercourse as much as possible, while all 
moral influences should be vigorously urged. 
The Grand Jury represent the condition of the 
vagrants so easy and free from toil, that when 


| discharged, many of them leave with reluctance, 


and in some cases the superintendent has been 
compelled to drive them from the island. One 
healthy woman, now there as a vagrant, has been 
supported by the city thirty years. 

The prostitutes who go there to be cured of 


| disease, if any signs of moral reformation follow, 


are sure to be seduced by wretches who stand 
ready to lure them back to their vices on their 
landing from the island. 
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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
CAINS PUNISHMENT. 


After Cain had imbrued his hands in his bro- 
ther Abel’s blood, the voice of his blood cried 
unto the Lord from the ground, and he said unto 
the murderer, ‘thou art cursed from the earth, 
which hath opened her mouth to receive thy 
brother’s blood from thy hands. When thou 
tillest the ground it shall not henceforth yield un- 
to thee her strength—a fugitive anda vagabond 
shalt thou be in the earth.’ This is the way the 
Lord punished Cain, who said unto him—‘ my 
punishment is greater than I can bear.’ 

The Lord at this period of man’s history had 
him particularly under his divine government; 
but we have nfo account of Cain being capitally 
punished, but positive evidence to the contrary. 
He was permitted to live on the earth, yet his 
crimes were to separate between him and _ his 
joys. He was hid, as he supposed, from the 
presence of his God, and could no more enjoy 
his holy favor and proteetion. He imagined that 
every one who saw him would have a burning 
desire to do to him, as he had done to his bro. 
ther. His conscience told him that he was a 
sinner by practice. He found no peace; but the 
waves of conscious guilt were ever beating upon 
his naked soul, like the surging waves. upona 
rocky shore. The language of the prophet was 
truly experimental with him—‘the wicked are 
like a troubled sea * * whose waters cast up 
mire and dirt.’ 

Though Cain might thus experience the hor- 
rid situation in which he stood, yet the Lord as- 
aured him that he should be preserved from all 
danger to which his life might be exposed—that 
no one should revenge the wrongs that he had 
done. He hada mark, or token of his crimes 
set upon him, by which he was to be distinguish- 
ed, which may have resulted from his dejection 
of spirits in consequence of his sins. The crime 
of murder will set a mark upon any man. 


phantoms, imagining that he saw a malignant foe | 
in every object he met. 
leaf, and the autumn sigh of the breeze were 
sources of unhappiness to him. The fault, how- 


ever, was in himself, and not in the pleasing 
sounds of the natural world, 

We have introduced the instance of the first 
murderer who ever lived, to show the dealing of 
the Lord of Hosts with him; and to learn the sen- 
tence that was prenounced against him. And 
we are informed that his life did not pay the 








ig 
His 
guilt weighed him down to the earth, and like all | 
|other criminals, he was disturbed with vain 





an argument against the barbarity of capital Pe 
ishment, and one in favor of its immediate aboli- | 
tion. We do not believe that laws should be in | 
force that calls for the life’s blood of any of our | 
fellow men, as God is the sole arbiter of life and | 
death. He bas created us as brethren in one | 
family, and when we capitally punish our offend- | 
ing brother, his blood cries unto the Lord against 
us fromthe ground. We, as a community, are | 
guilty of legal murder—perhaps of as innocent a 
subject, as that in which Cain imbrued his guilty 
hands, so far as murder is concerned. 

Man’s knowledge is finite, and most of the cases | 
of capital barbarism that are committed in Chris- 
tian lands are on any thing else but positive tes- 
timony. This accounts for the many innocent 
persons who have been murdered by a cruel and 
unjust law. We hold the command to be as self- 
evident that ‘thou shalt not kill,’ as we do the 
one that says, ‘thou shalt not steal.’ Andif it be 
right for a community toviolate the divine sanc- 
tion of the one, it would be of the other. And 
laws could as morally and as justly be enacted to 
make it right to steal, as to take the life of a fel- 
low man, If it be just to capitally punish under 
the protecting arm of the law, it would be equal- 
ly as right and just to violate the whole deca- 
logue under the same sanction. Human law can 
make it as innocent to steal, as it can to kill; but 
in my humble opinion, it cannot do either. It 
would be criminal in either case, anda_ violation 
of the plainest commands. We therefore say— 
let the law asking for the blood of fellow mortals 
be quickly expunged from the statutes of our fa- 
vored and beloved country. Man will die soon 
enough without the death penalty being inflicted. 
And ifhe be guilty of murder, let the walls of 
our prisons continue to echo his crimes, as long 
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debt of his transgression, but he was permitted | present time. 
to live till the time appointed for his natural dis-| the 
solution. The sin of which he was guilty was | The good sense of the public has removed some 
the most aggravated that man is capable,of com- | of the scourge ; I mean 
mitting ; yet he was not murdered for his offence ; | abolished public executions, and we pray that 


but his life was guarded by the wisdom and | {hig may be the prelude to the abolition of the 
goodness ofhis Creator. Hence would we draw | bloody code thie world over. 


records of our country, as weil as others.— 


LETTER FROM E. R. PLACE. 


The cause in this city is steadily progressing 
| There is not much agitation, open and palpable, 
but very many, heretofore indifferent, or decided 
opponents, have taken to thinking upon the sub- § 
| ject of Capital Punishment, and some of them ' 
have become zealous repudiators of the murder- 
ous, hate-nursing, love-killing gallows. 
help alluding to two very interesting cases that |) 
/came under my immediate observation. F 
persons are members of the Methodist Church, 
and were strenuous advocates of the death penal- 
ty. One of them, a man of much talent, had 
written strongly in its favor. 
naturally a very candid mind, his investigations 
soon led him, through the valley of doubt, to the is | 
clear summit of gospel truth, ! 
dent advocate for the abolition of the gallows.— 
The other individual, was at first repelled froma | 
thorough investigation of the subject, from its 
being identified, as he thought, with the various 
radicalisms of the Cay, resembling, in this partic. 
ular, a class of persons who in the time of our 
Saviour, enquired, ‘Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth ? 
Manual of Peace.’ 
matter of course. j 
Capital Punishment I have loaned to many, and 
with results the most gratifying. As sure as | 9 
there is truth in Christianity, this cause must 
‘eventually triumph. It t 
; 





ashe shall live. Let him thus be a vagabond in 
the earth, and hid from the presence of the | 
Lord; and crime will decrease in the land. 


1.8. PF. | 
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LETTER FROM J. 8. PALMER. 
Coprey, Summet Co., Ohio, Dec. 11, 1845. | 
Br. Sreean—! am no friend to that revengeful | 
law which says, ‘ aneye for an eye, stripe for, 


stripe, and blood for blood.’ I have once in my 


‘ ; , t 
short life witnessed a public execution, and al- 


sound policy, enlightened benevolence, and pro- 
perly attempered justice. 
language of an eminent writer applied to the 
Bible, we may say of it with exact propriety—it 
has Gop for its author, RevorMATION fo 

and Love without mixture of wate for its spirit. 








This is a fact amply sustained by 


post of the States have 


Your Brother, 
J. S. PALMER. 
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Portianp, Me., Dec. 27, 1845. 
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But possessing 


He is now an ar- | 


Iput into his hands, ‘ Upham’s 
His conversion followed, asa | 
Your own admirable work on 


is dictated alike by |} 


To slightly vary the 


r its end, 


Yours for humanity, 
E. R. PLACE. 
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ANECDOTES OF DR. JONSON. 


Lirrte Booxs.—Another admonition of his. 


though but a child at the time, I can well recol-| was, never to go out without some little book or 


lect the degrading scene. 


I saw drunkenness, | other in your pocket. 


‘Much time,’ added he, 


heard swearing, and the other appendages of folly | ‘ is lost by waiting, by traveling, &e., and this 


that are consequent on a crowd of three or four 
thousands of men and women, I can’t recollect 
of ever being at a public meeting since that time, | 


may be prevented, by making use of every possi- | 
ble opportunity for improvement.’ | | 


Romantic Virtur.—Dr. Johnson used to ad- |. 


where I saw so much disorder—real hurrahs.— | vise his friends to be upon their guard against 
Any thing else but a good impression was left somantic virtue, as being founded upon no settled 


upon the minds of the people. 


preventing it. They appeal to the lower facul- 
ties of the human mind, and excite them to in.) 


creased action, which of course, tend te strength- | 


en them. The same faculty that is brought into | 


exercise by murder is made to bear upon mur-| PF 


derers at his execution. This may be said of a| 
casions. Hence the baneful influence that pub-| 
lic, and even private executions exert. They 
operate upon the mind like butchering upon the 
butcher, who had as lieves slaughter as to do 
any thing else. 


| principle. 
Such scenes are directly calculated to create a| at one end, must of course come down at the 
thirst for blood—to encourage murder instead of | other,’ 


Jonnson’s Finst DectamMation.—Having neg- 
lected to write it till the morning of his having . 
to repeat it, and having only one copy, he got [2 

tof it by heart, while walking into the Hal § ; 
and the rest he repeated as wellas he could ex- § | 


Even the rustling of a| goodly-portion of those who convene on such oc- | tempore. 

IsING IN THE Wortp.— When some one was 
ing Foote’s unluckly fate in being kick~- 
ublin, Johnson said he was glad of it.—._ 
S rising in the world,’ said he; ‘ for when 
as in England, no one thought it worth 





Frequent killing gives a kind of | he 


‘A plank,’ said he, ‘ that is tilted up 
‘ 


relish for this business in some minds; andby | while to kick him.’ 


the same principle this will apply to frequent | 
hangings. When public executions were com-_ 
mon, murders were more frequent than at the , 








5cc7>Let each man Icve his neighbor. ; 
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Al I shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death 


antil I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment 
demonstrated to me.’ LAFAYETTE. 
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DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 
No. V. 


AN ASYLUM. 


1)‘ The situation and sufferings of Discharged Convicts 


have excited our attention and sympathy, and we 
feel that we shall be excused in presenting the sub- 
ject to the consideration of the Legislature and our 


fellow citizens generally.’—Winth Report of the In- 


) Friend for such as wanted employment. 


ti} spectors of the New Penitentiary, Philadelphia. 


In our last arti¢le, we presented a plan for the ben- | 
t efit of Discharged Convicts. We suggested the pro- 


}priety of inserting an advertisement in the Prisoner's 
But then, it 


will be seen that some Asylum should be founded tor 


them, where they may remain for a few days, at 


i 


least. ‘They have been shut out from society, con- 
demned to solitude and silence. Their eyes have 
been fastened upon their high and massy walls and 
iron bolts and bars; they have scarcely seen the earth 
or heavens. There arethousands of prisoners who 
have not stepped without the walls of a prison for 
years in the day time, nor out of their solitary cells in 
the evening after sunset. They have handled only 
those things with which they labor and take their 
daily food. Such a sight as that of a father taking 


this child in his arms is not seen among them. Those 


hands and feet which minister tous inten ‘housand 
ways, though possessed by them, have been in prison. 
‘God has put their acquaintance far from them.— 
They are shut up and cannot come forth.’ At last 
the prison door ‘is thrown open. They once 
more look abroad upon the earth, and upward to the 
heavens. They seek their friends if any they have. 
Perhaps their home is in a fardistant land. Perhaps 
their parents are dead. It may be that a lovely wife 


jand children have been laid away in the tomb while 


: 


t 


‘ 


Snot be Massachusetts ? 


" thing can be done. 
of Europe ere awakening to the subject. 


t 


they have been enclosed in their narrow cell. Now 
| they need the cheering, encouraging voice of kind- 
}ness. Now some kind hand should be stretched out 
| for their relief. . Who will stretch out that hand? 
| Among the thousands of humane institutions, there 
is no one as yet for the Discharged Convict. Shall 
therebe one? Who will lead the way? Shall it 
We believe she will do 
something when a feasible plan is presented. Some- 
Even the despotic governments 
Dr. Julius, 
a commissioner from the Prussian government, who 


_ was here some few years since, stated that a gentle- 


man of large landed property in Germany, gave no- 


| | tice that he would employ any convicts discharged 


from the Prisons within his district, which contained 
200,000 souls. He promised to feed, lodge, and em. 

ay them three or six months as they should choose, 
put would give no pecuniary renumeration for their 
services. If during their time of service, they proved 
themselves to be honest and faithful men, he would 
give thema written testimony of their good charac- 
ter. This individual has saved many from relapsing 
Are there no sach persons in our own 
country who willin the same way prove themselves 
the Prisoner’s Frrenp ? C. 8. 
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DISCUSSION AT CHELSEA ON THE QUESTION, 


“OUGHT CAPITAL PUNISHMENT TO BE ABOLISHED?” 


Arrangements having beea made by the Chelsea 
Lyceum fora discussion of this question by Hon. 
Rosert Ranrovt, Jr., in the affirmative, and Na- 
THANIEL Cotver, Pastor of the Baptist Free Church, 


}in the negative, considerable interest was excited in 


the intelligent and philanthropic community residing 
} in rhat town ;—and on the evening of January 28, 


Gerrish’s Hall was well filled at an early hour. 

Mr. Ranrovut, in commencing, said : 

When any one proposes an essential alteration in 
the existing practices of society, it belongs to him to 
state hisreasons. As] advocate such « change, it 
devolves on me to commence this discussion, and 
state the arguments in favor of the repeal of the 
déath penalty. And first, I argue from the course of 
human legislation for several centuries past. The 
general tendency has been to change from severe to 
anilder laws. All observers acknowledge this, and 
the world admits that it is a change for the better.— 


» A few thousand years ago, all nations agreed in put- 


ting prisoners of war to death. If you should ask 
those who did it by what right they destroyed so ma- 
ny lives, they would plead that it was necessary 
They would have argued that if those men we 
put to death; they might be called to fight them 
and taking their lives was the only sure way of 
venting this possibility. But though the world a- 
greed in this once, they have been led to make an en- 
tire change in this respect; for it was found that this 

| practice defeated its own object. By making soldiers 
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feel that death was certain unless they conquered, 
they were rendered desperate. It was not moral or 
religious reasoning alone, which led to the abandon- 
ment of that barbarous practice, but partly at least, 
policy. Now, al] Europeans, and all nations con- 
nected with Buropeans by blood, or who have copied 
their civilization, have adopted a more humane prac- 
tice in disposing of prisoners taken in war, 

And thus it has been with human sacrifices and 
cannibalism. Though they have been practiced, we 
abhorthem now, and I believe posterity will abhor 
the practice of capital punishment. 

What is the object of punishment? TI shall not 
now discuss the metaphysical question of the right of 
government to punish, or its right to take life, I 
| shall admit for the present discussion, that, if it can 
be shown that it is necessary to take life, government 
‘has a rightto do it. There are now four or five 
i crimes for which, in this Commonwealth the penalty 
is death. May we not reduce this number, or wholly 
‘abolish it? Wemay come to the conclusion that 
| capital punishment is not “necessary in any case, 
though different reasons would apply to different 
crimes. 

There may be one set of reasons why we should 
not hang for arson, and another, why we should not 
hang for treason,—though it was argued in an able 
article in the Christian Examiner some years ago, 
that this crime, if no other, ought to be punished 
with death, since it is a crime against the life of 
every individual in the community,—and there may 
be another set of reasons why we should not hang 
for murder. We ought not, as a nation, to inflict 
death for any cause which would not justify an in- 
dividual in killing, in like circumstances, if there 
were no government to protect him. I may admit 
the right of an individual to kill in self-defence; but 
can there ever bea similar necessity for the com- 
munity to kill? Remember that the man can not be 
killed till he is taken; and when he is taken the 
community is many thousand times as strong as he 
is, and having him once in their power, he may be 
confined, so that it cannot be necessary to kill him 
for self-defence. 

Whence, then, comes the right to kill? Is it for 
example? ThatI deny. Hanging one man to de- 
ter others from crime is carrying the power over hu- 
man life a little too far. To what crimes might not 
this principle be applied? May you not hang the 
drunkard to deter others from drinking, or any one 
who indulges in any habit disagreeable to society, 
to prevent men from forming that offensive habit ? 
Of course not; and the impossibility of drawing a 
line between crimes which may or may not be 
guarded against by such examples, proves that this 
is not a sufficient ground,—and I have shown that 
self-defence is not. 

If 1 can show, in respect to any crime, that the 
punishment by death tends to incrcase it, the same 
argument will apply to everyvother crime. We are 
not bound to adopt the laws of the Jews, though they 
were suited to their circumstances, nor the laws of 
England, or any other nation. Amongthe Jews, the 
man who gathered sticks on the Sabbath must be 
stoned to death. Such a law is not considered ne- 
cessary now. A much more severe rule of punish- 
ment prevails in the Mosaic code, than the spirit of 
the gospel would warrant for us. We do not now 
copy that code ; but did we never? Yes. In 1640, 
a law was passed in the colony of Massachusetts, 
punishing idolatry with death, and the same penalty 
was enacted for witchcraft and disobedience to pa- 
rents ;—exactly copying the Mosaic law, which says: 
‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’ More than 
half the executions which have ever occurred in Es- 
sex county, were under that law. The community 
became dissatisfied with the working of this law, and 
they abolished it. In the same way we may abolish 
the death penalty, in every other case, if we find it 
does not diminish crime. 

I argue that it does not, first, from the nature of 
things, and secondly, from such facts as I have been 
able to collect. Takeshe crime of Arson for example. 
When a boy or a man, half drunk as he may be, is 
on the point of setting fire to a dwelling house, what 
willdeterhim? Not the gallows, for he don’t believe 
he shall be hung. Hecannot realize that he shall 
suffer a penalty so disproportionate, as it must seem 
tohim. Burif youtell him he will be imprisoned 
for ten years he will be more likely to believe it.— 
And if he is a well informed and thinking man, he 
will be still less likely to believe in the certainty of 
thie death penalty. When the famous Dr. Dodd was 
tried for forgery, his case excited great interest, for 
having been in the employment of Lord Chesterfield, 
he was extensively known. Afier his conviction, 
the question of a pardon was defeated in the British 
Cabinet, and when George III. was at length con- 
vinced that he ought to sign his death warrant,\he de- 





jclared his intention never to pardon a person convict- 


of forgery, unless evidence of his innocence had 
been discovered. It was then pretty certain that 
conviction would be followed by death ;—yet forgery 
often went unpunished. If a banker’s favorite clerk 


was guilty of the crime, the certainty that he would 
be hung, if convicted, prevented a complaint against 








him. And if acasecame to trial, the witnesses would 
be sick, or not to be found, or the juries would imag- 
ine doubt in a plain case, and the criminal could not 
be convicted. In one instance, where a forged paper 
was set forth in an indictment, a comma was insert- 
ed, which the judge declared to be a mere speck in 
the original paper. He called the foreman of the ju- 
ry to look at it through his glasses, and, of course, 
looking through the judge’s spectacles, he saw as the 
judge did, and the forger was acquitted for the want 
of a comma. 

Such evasions of the law resulted from the public 
sense of its absurdity. And what was the fate of that 
law?- It was at length repealed on the petition of 
the bankers themselves, after hundreds of lives had 
been taken in defence of the Bank of England’s pa- 
per ;—for the Bank adopted a rule to prosecute every 
case of making or of passing their counterfeit notes, 
or of forgery. Yet forgery prevailed,—the people 
grew tired of executions, and the law was repealed.— 
All this applies to murder only as it shows ¢ that severe 
penalties do not diminish crime. 

These severe penalties have been fully ited. Mot 
a hundred years ago, hanging was not considered se- 
vere enough, and a woman was burnt, under English 
law, for havdng in her possession a few white-washed 
farthings. 

The crime of shop-lifting was once so common tha; 
a law was passed for hanging-any one who sbould 
steal more than five shillings worth in one shop.— 
But the law could not be enforced, and it is now be- 
coming difficult to obtain convictions for murder in 
Massachusetts. Why are so Many persons acquitted ? | 
Not because the juries have not proof that they are 
guilty, but because they are unwilling to inflict the 


ground for doubt. ; 

There is one reason for abolishing capital punish- | 
ment which applies more strongly to murder than to 
any other crime. Murder is generally instigaied by 
revenge, and the execution of the criminal as it grat- 
ifies and fosters a revengeful spirit, tends to the in. 
crease of murder. Charles I. would not have been 
beheaded, if the public had not been familiarized with 
the death of criminals. One of the clergy of that | 
time preached a sermon, in which he contended thar 
as the king had occasioned the spilling of much blood , 
the land could only be purged from its stain by the | 
shedding of his. When Charles II. came back, the | 


judges were put to death ‘because they had shed the | gonbt that this is a LAW. 


king’s blood, and the land required purging again. 
you kept a tame tiger, you would be careful not to 
give him a taste of blood. The community is now 
like a tamed tiger, and let us beware how we exhibit 
executions, which, like giving a snuff of blood to the 
tiger, increase the appetite for revenge, and thus lead | 
to the increase of murders. For illustration of this | 
tendency I will refer tathe times of Clovis, the first 
Frankish king converted to Christianity. After he 
ascended the throne he put about all his relatives to 
death; and this practice was continued among his 
descendants, in the spirit of the Turkish maxim : ‘No 
brother near the throuve.’ It does not appear that 
the world thought much worse of Clovis, the profess- 
ed Christian, for his murders. 
gory of Tours, after describing a trick by which he 
deceived and killed, a relations adds: ‘ Therefore | 
God exalted him, and cast down his enemies, because 
he walked in the way that was right in ihe sight of 
the Lord.’ 

Mr. Rantovut, then exhibited a mass of statistics, | 
showing that when executions had been increased, | 
murders had increased, but when executions were 





On the contrary, Gre- } 





| selves: 


| 





| 
| 


| wi 
death penalty, if they can find the slightest plausible | ryde a second curse, besides 


| death, for God did not authorize it. 





| right to meet and say: 


the second by fear of the gallows. This disposes of 
almost the whole argument of my opponent. 

We have noright to settle this question on the 
grounds on which it has been discussed. In reason- 
ing from statistics gathered from the dark nations of 
the earth, we go out on an open sea, with no steady 
light to guide us. One nation might interpret these 
statistics as favoring the expediency of hanging, and 
another just the opposite ;—but questions of morals 
cannot be settled thus. There is an immutable 
standard by which they are to be decided. 

We should not forget that man is connected with 
God. I admit that we have no right to avenge our- 
nor have we a right to hamg for example. I 
go back to daw for the settling of this question :—to 
the law of God. 

And here I will make another admission. I do 
not rely on the laws of the Jews. Yet their execu- 
tions were not murders. If God were our Legis!ator 
in the same sense that he was theirs, it would be our 
business to execute his laws without discussing their 


| expediency. But those laws were nota part of the 


Jews’ religion. Their religion was to be obedient to 
the laws of God, whatever they might be. 

The Scripture on which I chiefly rely, is Gen. 9: 
5, 6, ‘Surely your blood of your lives will I require : 
at the hand of every beast will I require it, and at the 
hand of man; at the hand of every man’s brother wil! 
I tequire the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in the 
im»ge of God made he man.’ 

This is Jehovah’s law, requiring the death of the 
murderer, For nearly 1,700 years, there had been 
(no Capital Punishment. When Cain committed 
murder, the ground was cursed for his sake. This 
that denounced for 
No one had a right to put him to 
He who kills 
without warrant from God must settle with God as a 
murderer. But what was the effect of the no-capi- 
tal-punishment system? The earth was filled with 
violence till it was necessary to pour out a flood to 
cleanse the earth, and sweep away its guilty inhabi- 
tants. Would that men, who are so idly dreaming 
of makfmg men good by doing away punishment, 
(except patting the criminal gently, and saying don’t 
be so naughbty,) would consider this. 

In the law given to Noah, it was further stated, 
that God would require the blood of man, even of 
the beast that should shed it. Surely no one can 
How would it look as a 


am’‘s sin. 


f premeiew ? The meaning would then be: if beasts kill 


men, men will be likely to kill them, so beasts must 
look out. The passage clearly shows that God re- 
quires blood for murder. The community have no 
We think on the whole that 
this murderer must be put to death, because it seems 
expedient. Man has no such power over his fellow- 
man. But that Gop has a right to take vengeance, 
I trust none will dispute. Let the potsherds strive 
with the potsherds of thé earth, but let the creature 
beware how he calls in question the rights of his 
Creator. He takes life by the flood, the voleano, the 
earthquake, the pestilence which steals into our 
dwellings at night, the raging tempests, or the sword, 
and he is right. 

In the time of Noah the world was making its 
second beginning, and God made this law for the 
world, that blood should be required. As God had a 
right to make the law, he hada right to select his 
instrument. It isnot for any one to leap up and 
volunteer in this work of desperation. What selec- 
tion has God made? ‘By Man.’ That this is a 
law and not prophecy, is evident from the reason 


less frequent, and lighter punishments substituted, | given:—‘for in the image of God made he man.’ 


murders diminished. 
array of facts, referring to most of the nations of 
Europe, and extending back to 1796, in the ease of 
Belgium, but we omit the whole, hoping their inde- 
fatigable compiler will soon publish them in a form 
more complete. 

Mr. Cotver, after stating that he had been con- 
fined to his room for a week, from an affection of the 





We took notes of a startling | If you make it a prophecy, and say: Men will be 
likely to shed the blood of murderers, because men 


are made in the image of God,—there is no sense in 
it. There is a sense in which man is not the image 
of God; but there is another in which he is, and for 


| this reason God requires the death of the man-slayer, 


and fer this reason Ged condemns him who auda- 
ciously enslaves man, casting him down among 


lungs, and that he should be obliged to spare himself | beasts and creeping things. 


as much as possible, and should endeavor to talk di- 
rectly to the point, commenced his reply: | 

This discussion has taken an unexpected shape, as | 
neither of us could know the arguments which would 
be relied on by the other. I have listened with 
pleasure to the statistics of my brother, and with 
much that he has said I entirely agree, and of course 
we can have no discussion on those points. The 
question is not, whether Capital Punishment should 
be abridged, for I think it should, but whether it 
should be abolished. I concede that it ought, in ev- 
ery case but one. If you punish any thing else with 
death, you bid a price on murder. This is forcibly 
illustrated in a case which I recollect, in which a 
man, who had been guilty of an outrage on a female 
was told by her, ‘ You will be hung for this.’ The 
thought was new to him, but he instantly resolved 
to kill the only one who could witness against him, 
knowing that his punishr-ent would not thereby be 
increased, and hoping thus to escape with impunity. 
If there had been a milder punishment for his first 
offence he would probably have Leen deterred from 





| gain curse the ground for man’s sake. 


He will not a- 
That had been 
tried once. The death of the murderer {was hence- 
forth required by an universal law, and we shal] see 
that the law has not been repealed. 

About 434 years after, an incident occurred which 
showed that men approved the law. Mr. Cotver 
here referred to the prompt courage and affectionate 
zeal of Abraham, with his 318 trained servants, [not 
slaves} rescuing Lot from the kings who had carried 
him captive. 

Was Abraham reproved when he returned from the 
slaughter of the kings? No, he was met by Melchi- 
zedek, famed in the Old Testament and the New, for 
his piety, whose name signifies king of peace, though 
he was not a non-resistant, for he blessed Abraham, 
thus approving his slaying the murderers. 

This law is also recognized in the Mosaic code, 
and even where a person was found dead, and the 
murderer was unknown, a sacrifice was to be offered 
for the cleansing of the land by the elders of the near- 
est city. And if it was doubtful which city was 


God also assigns another reason. 
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PRISONER’ 


S FRIEND: 








nearest, an accurate survey must be made superin- 
tended by the priests. You may smile and say, make 
hangmen of the priests, I hope priests wiil always be 
zealous for the due observance of God’s Jaws. 

Reference has been made to the unfaithfulness of 
juries. When the question is carried out on the 
broad sea I spoke of, and other questions are bundled 
up with it, we are lost in perplexity, and can never 
thus come to a satisfactory conclusion. 

I now come to the New Testament, and will read 
from the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, the 12th and 
13th chapters. The 12th is a feast tothe soul. It 
teaches that man must not avenge himself. ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.’ Have 
these words any meaning? Or, is the Bible obso- 
lete?. In the next chapter we learn that the powers 
that be, are ordained of God ;—not the men, but the 
powers. If the men do wrong, God will judge them ; 
and this accounts for the violent death of that bloody 
king, Charles I. The powers that be are ordained as 
God’s executioners. Is therea loop hole here to hang 
adoubt upon? There is no infidelity darker than 
that which denies the right of civil government. To 
get rid of the conclusion that governments are em, 
powered to take life, you must say that all the suc, 
cessors of Noah and all the Jews who executed crim. 
inals, were murderers. This brings you into a close 
place, and there is but one way to get oui of it—to 
bolt the Scriptures. 

I know you may excite the sympathies of the peo- 
ple, for the murderer, but there is a wide difference 
between sympathy and benevolence. I see a sick 
child required to take bitter medicine. Sympathy 
may lead the mother to ask that he may be spared, but 
benevolence requires that the nauseous dose should 
be swallowed. 

The tamed tiger has been referred to. When the 
tiger gets a taste of blood, he should be killed lest he 
should glut his appetite again. When Clarkson was 
collecting facts concerning the slave trade, he learnt 
that captains of slavers having got a taste for blood, 
became rabid, and in one instance a eaptain was so 
savage that he caused the death of two thirds of his 
crew before reaching the coast of Africa. 

Finally, if imprisonment is the lightest punishmen; 
for murder, every desperado has the strongest induce- 
ment to murder the officers who may attempt to take 
them, or the keepers who may confine them, if there 
is a possibility of escape, and a certainty that his pun- 
ishment will not be increased. 

Mr. Ranrout, in a brief rejoinder, said he did not 
think the law given to Noah differed essentially in 
character from the laws given to Abraham*or Moses. 
God knew as well, what laws were required, when 
he created Adam as when he gave precepts to Noah. 
If in the first 1600 years of the world’s history there 
was no capital punishment, there may be good rea- 
sons, why there should be none in the das¢ 1600 years. 

There were reasons for capital punishment in 
Noah’s time which do not existnow. His descend- 
ants scattering in every direction, thinly peopling the 
world, were not organized into governments like 
those which exist now, could mot imprison and re- 
strain the prisoner aS we can. 

As tothe precepts given to Noah, the Christian 
world has agreed in disregarding that relating to the 
eating of blood ; and we have omitted the direction as 
to the beast, thus showing that they are not consider- 
ed as of universal obligation. [This position of Mr. 
Rantoul gave rise to a littie discussion between the 
two disputants, but we have not room for it.} Mr. 
Rantoul proceeded to show that whatever might have 
been the force of the law previous to the time of 
Christ, there was good reason to believe that he re- 
pealed it, when he referred to what was said to them 
of old time, (and the days of Noah were a very old 
time,) requiring an eye for an eye, or, in other words, 
sanctioning retaliation ;—instead of which he gives 
his followers a lesson of forgiveness. And when the 
woman was brought before him guilty of a crime 
punishable by death under the Jewish law, he set her 
free ; thus confirming his words by his example. 

Mr. Cotver rejoined: Christ’s enemies sought to 
ensnare him by bringing in the guilty woman, hop- 
ing he would pronounce judgment ; but he declined to 
interfere because that was not his mission. And as to 
what he said about an eye for an eye, he teaches his 
followers to submit to injustice whether from govern- 
ments or individuals, without resistance. 

{[Nore. This report is made with scrupulous fidel- 
ity to the thoughts and often the exact words of the 
speakers, as fanas it goes. It was impossible to do 
full justice to the luminous arguments of Mr. Rantoul, 
founded on his extensive and varied statistics. We 
have also omitted a portion of Mr. Colver’s remarks, 
that we might have room to give the full force of his 
Scriptual argument. ] 
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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 


ALBERT J. TIRRELL. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—There is a deep interest felt 
in this community at the present time, concerning 
this unfortunate person, charged as he is, with the 
guilt of two capital crimes, without any positive evi- 
dence whatever; the evidence as yet adduced being 


entirely circumstantial ; still it being of so strong a 
character, that the public prints, and community at 
large at once fastened their suspicions upon him, as 
the murderer of Mrs. Bickford. But as this first 
excitement has subsided the common feelings of 
humanity require that we should suspend our judg- 
ment for the present, protesting as he does his in- 
nocence of these crimes. 

His conduct in leaving the city at the time, and 
endeavoring to fly from the country, we admit was 
rather suspicious, but innocent persons have com- 
mitted the same mistake in leaving in haste such 
scenes, while the guilty by their boldness have eva- 
ded justice. 

There seems to be some mystery about this affair 
as we cannot see the object of the muiderer. Jeal- 
ousy may have raised the spirit of revenge to put an 
end to her unlawful course. But the trial which is 
soon to take place may furnish us with more facts. 

East Weymouth, Jan 26. L. 
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A Discussion BETWEEN THE Hon. Rozert RanTout, 
Jn., AND THE Rev. Natnanien Cortver.—Last 
Wednesday evening we enjoyed the pleasure of list- 
ening to an interesting discussion in Chelsea, on the 
Abolition of the Death Penalty. The disputants 
were Hon. Rozert Ranrtovt, Jr., and the Rev. Na- 
THANIEL Cotver, both of this city. The fornver in 
favor of the entire abolition, and the latter opposed to 
the abolition in case of murder. . The debate con- 
tinued three hours. It was held before the Chelsea 


est by a large audience, and we think must be pro- 
ductive of great good to our cause. We have learned 


idly do the people become convinced that it is wrong, 
unnecessary and inexpedient to continue the barba- 
rous practice of taking life for life. 
In another column will be found a brief sketch of 
the debate, reported for the Prisoner’s Friend. 
PAST 


CrowpdeD ovt.—Much matter which we had pre- 
pared for this week’s paper has been crowded out to 


Messrs. Rantoul and Colver. 
jished next week. 
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ec EXECUTION OF A WOMAN! = 8 


the murder of her husband, was executed inthe yard 
belonging to the common jail of Fulton co., N. Y.in 
the presenee of some hundred witnesses on Saturday 
the 24th uls., at 3 o’clock, P. M. 


a < “~~ ~ ~ 


relates to the Abolition of Capital Punishment, held 
two meetings last week, and they were eloquently 


others. Next Friday they will again meet. 
Brown, Dr. Walter Channing, C. Spear, and others 
are expected toaddress them. They will meet at 3 
o’clock, P. M. 
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THE LIBERTY BELL. 


This beautiful Annual, for 1846, published by the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Fair, has been kindly 
presented to us by its indefatigable President, Mrs. 
Cuapman. We have been accustomed to read this 
Annual in past years with the greatest pleasure.— 
This year it appears more attractive than usual. It 
contains more pages, has several new contributors, 
and is adorned with a capital portrait of Mr. Ganri- 
son. We should be glad to make copious extracts 
from it, but we have now only room for the following 
precious gem, reserving the Sonnet in Memory of 
Evizapetu Fry, by Miss Weston, for another num- 
ber of the Prisoner’s Friend: 


A PARABLE. 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 


When Ishmael was a young man, motherless, and 
an outcast, with no wife, nor child, nor friend—he 


few figs and ripe olives, cummin and precious seeds, 
journeying alone through the desert to the fair of 
Shurat. But his camel died in the wilderness; and 
for many a day’s journey did he wander on, barefoot 
and hungry, a ruined man, leaving his corn, his seeds, | 
and all his fortune to perish there. * This place is 
accursed, and God hath forsaken me,’ said Ishmael; 
and he called the name thereof Me-au-rer; ‘for it 
BRINGETH A CURSE,’ said he. The sun burnt him; his 
lips were parched with thirst—he could not speak— | 
yet he died not, but reached at last the hospitable tent | 
of Joktan. 
Years passed on. Ishmael became a patriarch, 
rich, the father of many strong ones. He travelled | 
once again, in old age, with his wives, and his chil- 
dren, and his children’s children, men servants and | 
maidens, anda multitude of camels—an exceeding 
great company, crossing the desert to go into the | 
land of the Sabeans to die there. 
wind of the desert came upon them; the water dried | 
up in their leathern bottles. They were like ta-per- | 
ish with thirst. The young men and the maidens 
cried in their agony towards God. The old men | 
bowed themselves and were silent, awaiting the 
stroke of the Lord. The moan of the strong camels 





Lyceum, and listened to with the most intense inter- | 


that the more this subject is discussed the more rap- | 


to make room for the report of the discussion between | 
Receipts will be pub- | 


Elizabeth Van Valkenburgh, who was convicted for | 


LEGISLATIVE ComMMITTEE.—The committee to whom 
was referred so much of the Governor’s Message as | 


addressed by Messrs. Rantoul, Bemis, Andrew and | 


ae el 


rode on his only camel, laden with dates and corn, a | 


And lo, the hot} 


—it was terrible to hear, as they wandered, crying 
unto God for lack of drink. 

A day’s journey of despair they travelled on, and 
came to a green furest with date-trees and corn, figs 
and olives, green grass and a running well. They 
satdown and were refreshed—yea, they drank, and 
their hearts lived once more within them. But as 
Ishmael, now heavy with years, slept afier his fa- 
tigue, at noon-day, behold that same angel who had 
appeared and Jed Hagar to the well in the desert—the 
WELL OF Gop’s SEEING Me—came and stood before 
him in his sleep, and said,‘ Son of Abraham, remem- 
berest thou thy camel that perished? And Ishmael 
awoke, for he remembered it was here! He saw thu 
out of the corn, the dates, the few figs, the ripe olives, 
the cummin, and the precious seeds, so providential y 
lost, this cluster of fruit-trees had arisen, and these 
fields of grass andcorn. He blessed God, and said, 
‘Were it not for the misfortune of my youth, I had 
heen ruined in my old age, and this great people 
with me. Wonderful are the ways of the Lord !’ 

And he called the name of the place Kol-ma-as-eh- 
El—for he said it is att Gop’s work. And there Ish 
mael rested from his labors—and his tomb is there 
unto this day. 


West Roawbury, Mass. U. S. 


ee 
To the Wardens of the sevcral State Prisons 


throughout the Union. 


GeNTLEMEN—lIn my labors to remove the death-pe- 
nalty, the objection is frequently presented that if 
the murderer is simply confined in prison, he might 
kill his keeper; and ifso, no additional penalty could 
be inflicted, otherwise than death which his first. of- 
fence already incurred. In my published work en- 
titled, ‘ Essays on the Punishment of Death,’ [ have 
' met this objection. In my own mind it is easily an- 
| swered, but the frequency with which it is presented, 
has led me to adopt another mod {t has occurred 





1@, 
to me that you as Wardens of Prisons, might be still 
| better able than myself to give information on a point 
so important. Having visited many prisons, and 
found men of your class willing to impart informa- 
tion, [ have ventured to ask your opinion in regard 
! to the liability of a second murder in prison by those 
' who are spared from the ignominions death of the 
| gallows. 


| In order to bring the subject directly before your | 


/ mind, I have prepared the following questions :— 

i 

you feel safe in the discharge of your duties ? 

“ TI. What number of murderers are now confined 

/in your prison ¢ 

| JIf. Are men of this class frequently pardoned ? 
IV. Are murderersas obedient to the Prison-dise- 

| pline as others ? 


V. Do this class of convicts increase ? 
VI. Do murderers generally prefer death to im- 


prisonment for life ? 
VII. Do you think it would be more difficult to 
reform murderers than other convicts ? 
VIII. Hag it ever happened that murderers have 
committed a similar offence in prison ? 
IX. Are marderers themselves generally in favor 
of Capital Punishment ? 


X. Are murderers of the ignorant or educated 
class ? 
| XI. Do men of thisclass ever attempt suicide? 
Xif. Do such men appear to be insane, or do they 


generally become so after confinement ? 

_ XIII. Are you yourself favorable to the Abolition 
of the gallows ? 

| J] have extended these questions farther than may 
'bethought necessary for my real purpose, but I sup- 
| pose you might possibly feel disposed to impart other 
information, which I deem of great value in my pre- 
sent enterprise, Which is to convince the public that 


| Capital Punishment is unnecessary ; that the com-| 


munity would be safe without putting criminals to 
death. I find many prepared to coincide in my views, 

| but then they profess to feel a very great regard for 
| the lives of the keepers of our public prisons, and are 
desirous, therefore, to keep up the gallows, in éerro- 
rem, for your safety. For your benefit then, as well 
as my own,I would like to have some or all these 
questions answered. If you feel that your safety is 
, promoted by the gallows, then please say so. If on 
the other hand, from your experience yon are satis- 
| fied that this form of punishment is no longer needed 
| to enable you to discharge your duties in safety, then 
please give me the results. It would be doing me a 
great favor, and would tend very much to relieve the | 
| public mind on one of the most important subjects | 
than can be agitated. 

Yours, respectfully, 
3oston, Jan. 1846. CHARLES SPEAR. 








Notices of Meetings—Lectures, §*c. 


| 
| 
uname: | 
| 
| 
Appison Davis, of Lynn, will lecture on Capital | 


Punishment in the following towns :— 


Foxboro’, Wednesday February, 4. 
Walpole, Thursday “ 5. 
Fall River, Saturday and Sunday, Feb.7 & 8. 
Framingham, Thursday Feb. 12, 
Westboro’, Friday " 13, 
Cabotville, Saturday. “6 14, 


ic Discussion.—There will be a public discus- 
sion on CAPITAL PUNISHMENT between OricGen | 
BacHE®#pER of Attleboro’, and Anppison Davis of | 
Lynn, in the vestry of the Congregational Church, at | 
East Attleboro’, on FRIDAY EVENING, Feb. 6, at 
6 o’clock. 


icpA meeting of the Sunpay Lyceum, will be 
held at Central Lyceum Hall, No. 339 Washington 
Street, (a few doors on the right above West Street,) 
on Sunday Afternoon Next, commencing at the usual 
hour of meetings. 

The public, without distinction, are respectfully in- 
vited to attend. 





If Capital Punishment were abolished, would 
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Wnder Sentence of Death! 





‘For he hath looked down from the height of his sanc- 
tuary ; from heaven did the Lorn behold the earth, 
to hear the groaning of the prisoner ; to loose those 
that are appointed to death.’ Bisie. 
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MISSOURI! Lester, forthe murder of King B. 
Scott. To be hung the 23d of January,,1846, 

VIRGINIA! Huwnrer Hiuu, for the Murder of 
Major Smith, at Norfolk ; time of execution Feb. .2d, 
1846, 

OHIO! Tuomas, for the murder of Frederick Ed- 
wards ; to be hung on the. 6th of March next. 

NEW YORK! Tixuer, for the murder of John 
Covert at Whitehall. Time of execution not known. 

Wn. Harper, forthe murder of John G. Kempf, to 
be hung on the 24th of Feb. 1846. 

KENTUCKY! Jonn W. Parxenr, of Scrub Glass, 
for the murder of his wife. Time of execution not 
known, 

SOUTH CAROLINA! Dexrer WeEtts, for the 
murder of Robert Headden, at Greenville, C. H., 8. H. 
Tobe executed on the 3d Friday in February. 

ILLINOIS! Joun Baxrer, for the murder of 
Col. Davenport, of Rock Island. Time of execution 
not known. 

PENNSYLVANIA! Francis BAsterR, ounk- 
hannock, Wyoming Co. To be hung on Friday, March 
28th, 1845. Escaped from Prison. 

James M’Carrerry, for the murder 
Hassler. Time of execution not known. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarp, for the 
murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept 19th, 1843. Time of 
execution, July 8th, 1846. 

CONNECTICUT! Anprew P. Porrer, ,for the 
murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last February. To be 
hung July 3d, 1846. 

MARYLAND! Wm. WHEELER, a slave for en- 
gaging inaninsurrection ; time of execution unknown. 

UNITED STATES! Base, the pirate. Nowcon 
finedin the Tombs, N. Y. City. The time of execu- 
tion is fixed by the President on the first Friday of June 
1846, 

VERMONT! EvGewe Crirrorp, for the murder 
ofhis wife and child ; time of execution not fixed. 

The law is now that there shall be fifteen months between the 


sentence and execution, and then the criminal is to be hung without 
an order from the Executive. 


MAINE! ‘l'Homas TuHorn, for murder. Now 
confined at hard labor inthe State Prison ; time of ex- 
ecution not fixed. 

The law is that a crimina] shall not be executed till one year after 
sentence, and not even then without an order from the Executive. 

LOUISIANA! Pauuine, the slave ; time of exe- 
cution, March 28, 1846, 

Samvuewt Kennepy, for the murder of Benjamin 
W. Wait, in New Orleans ; time of execution not ap- 
pointed. 

IOWA! Wm. McCautey, for the murder of Don 
Ferdinand Coffman, and infant daughter. 


of David 


Was to be executed on the 30th of May, 1845; but in conse-_ 


quence of some informality in sentencing him, the execution was 
postponed and the case is to be taken to thé Supreme Court on a 
writ of error. 

iy Executions are now private in the following States: Maine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvaniaand Maryland. 








Business Items. 


jo An Agent in New Hampshire—CuHarues B. 
Srearwns is now travelling, lecturing, and obtaining 
donations and subscriptions for the Prisoner’s Friend, 
in New Hampshire. He is deeply and heartily en- 
gaged in abolishing the death-punishment, and is a mam 
of unfaltering faith, of untiring zeal, and of great 
purity of life, it is hoped he may do much in the 
Granite State towards abolishing the hideous gallows. 
We doubt not, that our friends in New Hampshire— 
and we have many there—will cheerfully aid him in 
his arduous labors by donations, conveyances, &c. 


. 


it—Will friend M’Dowe tt, be so good as.to in- 
form us in which No. of our paper he stands credited 
the $1 he speaks of, as we have no credit to him on 
our Books. 








MARRIED: 


At Harvard, Jan. 23d, Charles H. Haskell, Esq., to 
Miss Eleanor B. Willard. 

At Newbury, Vt. Jan. 21st, by Rev. Mr. Loveland, 
[r. Cyrus Peabody, printer, of Lebanon, N. H., to 


t JN 
| Miss Frances Ann Lock, of Boston. 





DIED: 


In this city, on Sunday evening, Jan. 25th, Mrs. Eli- 


zabeth Spear, wife of Mr. James L. Fruen, and daugh- 
ter of Mr. Benjamin Eaton, 88. 


At Concord, N. H., Jan. 24, Mrs Susan D., wife of 


Moses O. Parsons, of Boston, 24. 


At Thomaston, Me., Mr. David Kellar, a revolu- 


tionary pensioner, 81. 


KILLED: ‘ 
By the executioner in Fulton Co., N. Y., Jan. 24th, 


EvizaspetTH VAN VALKENBERG, age unknown. 
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From the Evangelical Magazine. 
SPURN NOT THE GUILTY. 


Spurn not the man whose spirit feels 
The curse of guilt upon him rest— 
Upon whose brow the hideous seals 
Of crime and infamy are prest! 
Spurn not the lost one, nor, in speech 
_ More cold and withering than despair, 
Of stern, relentless vengeance preach— 
For he thy lesson will not bear! 


‘Twill rouse a demon in his heart 
Which vainly thou wouldst strive to chain, 
And bid a thousand furies start 
To life, which ne’er may sleep again ! 
No! better from her forest-lair ‘ 
The famished lioness to goad, 
Than, in his guilt—remorse—despair, 
With wrathful threats the sinner load ! 


Bot if a soul thou wouldst redeem, 

And lead a lost one back to God, 
Wouldst thou a guardian angel seem 

To one who long in guilt hath trod— 
Go kindly to him—take his hand, 

With gentlest words, within thine own, 
‘And by his side, a brother, stand 

Till all the demon thou dethrone. 


He is a man, and he will yield, 
Like snows beneath the torrid ray, 
And his strong heart, though fiercely steeled, 
Before the breath of love give way. 
He had a mother once, and felt 
A mother’s kiss upon his cheek, 
And at her knee at evening knelt 
The prayer of innocence to speak ! 


A mother! ay !—and who shall say, 
Tho’ sunk; debased, he now may be, 
That spirit may not wake to-day 
Which filled him at that mother’s knee ? 
No guilt so utter e’er became, 
But ’mid it we some good might find ; 
And virtue, through the deepest shame, 
Still feebly lights the darkest mind. 


‘. 
Spurn not the guilty, then, but plead 
With him, in kindest, gentlest mood, 
And back the lost-one thou mayst lead 
To God, humanity and good ! 
Thou art thyself but man, and thou 
Art weak, perchance, to fall, as he ; 
Then mercy to the fallen show, 
That merey may be shown to thee ! 


Clinton, Dec. 12, 1845. C. M. SAWYER, 





MISCELLANY. 
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From Punch’s Pocket Book. 
A MATRIMONIAL EXECUTION. 


This morning, April Ist, at half past eleven 
precisely, the unfortunate young man, Mr. Ed- 
win ney, underwent the extreme penalty of 
infatuation, by expiating his attachment to Mary 
Ann Gale, in front of the altar railings of St. Ma- 
ry’s Church, Islington. 

It-will be in the recollection of all those friends 
of the parties who were atthe Jones party, at 
Brixton, two years ago, that Mr. Pinkney was 
there, and there first introduced to Mary Ann, to 
whom he instantly began to direct particular at- 
tention, dancing with her no less than six sets 
that. evening, and handing her things at supper in 
the most devoted manner. 


From that period | 



































leave, when the devoted one considerately ad- 
vised him to take care of himself. 

Precisely at a quarter of a minute to seven, the 
next morning, the victim of Cupid having been 
called, accordiiig to his desire, rose and promptly 
dressed. himself. He had the self-control to 
shave himself without the slightest injury ; for 
not even a scratch upon his chin appeared after 
the operation. It would seem that he had devot- 
‘ed a longer time to his toilet than usual. 

The wretched individual was attired in a light 
blue dress coat, with frosted metal buttons, and 
white waistcoat, nankeen trowsers, with patent 
leather boots. He wore round his neck a varie- 
gated satin scarf, which partially concealed the 
corazza of his bosom. In front of the searf was 
inserted a breastpin of very . conspicuous dimen- 
sions. Having descended the staircase with a 
quick step, he entered the apartment where his 
brother and afew friends were awaiting him. He 
shook hands cordially with all present; and, on 
being asked how he had slept, answered, ‘ Very 
well,’ and, to the further demands as to his state 
of mind, he said, ‘ he felt happy.’ 

One of the party having hereupon suggested 
that it would be as well to take something before 
the melancholy ceremony was gone through, he 
exclaimed, with some emphasis, ‘ Decidedly.’ 
Breakfast was accordingly served, when he ate 
the whole of the French roll, a large round of 
toast, two sausages, and three new laid eggs, 
which he washed down with two great breakfast 
cups of tea. In reply to an expression of aston- 
ishment on the part of a person present, at his 
appetite, he declared he never felt heartier in 
his life. 

Having inquired the time, and ascertained that 
it was ten minutes to eleven, he remarked that 
‘it would soon be over.’ His brother then in- 
quired ifhe could do any thing for him, when he 
said he should like a glass of ale. Having drank 
this, he appeared satisfied. 

The fatal moment now approaching, he devot- 
ed the remaining brief portion of his time to dis- 
tributing among his friends those little articles 
which he would soon no longer want. To one, 
he gave his cigar case, to another his tobacco 
stopper ; and charged his brother Henry with 
his lateh-key, with instructions to deliver it, 
after all was over, with due solemnity, to his 
landlady. 

The clock at length struck eleven, and at the 
same moment he was informed that a cab was at 
the door. He merely said, ‘I am ready,’ and al- 
lowed himself to be conducted to the vehicle, 
into which he got with his brother, his friends 
following in two others, 

Arrived at the tragical spot, a short but anxious 
delay of some seconds took place, after which 
they were joined by the lady, with her friends.— 
Little was said on either side; but Miss Gale, 
with customary decorum, shed’ tears. Pinkney 
endeavored to preserve a composure ; buta slight 
twitching of his mouth and eyebrows, proclaim- 
ed his inward agitation. 

The ill-starred bachelor having submitted quiet- 
ly to have a large white bow pinned to his but- 
ton hole now walked side by side with Miss 
Gale, with a firm step, to the altar. He survey- 
ed the imposing preparation with calmness, and 
gazed unmoved, on the clergyman, who, assisted 
by the clerk, was waiting behind the railings. 
All requisite preliminaries having now been 
settled, and the preseribed melancholy formali- 
ties gone through, the usual question was put, 
‘ Wilt thou have this woman for thy wife?’ to 
which the rash youth replied, in a distinct voice, 
‘L will.” Hethen put the fatal ring upon Miss 
Gale’s finger; the hymenial noose was adjusted ; 
and the poor fellow was launched infs.—matri- 
mony. 
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THE RESURRECTIONISTS. 





BY ‘ PEQUOT.’ 


commenced the intimacy between them, which | 


terminated in this morning’s catastrophe. 

Poor Pinkney had hardly attained to his twen- 
ty-eighth year; but there is reason to believe, 
that, but for the reasons of a pecuniary nature, 
his single life would have earlier come to an un- 
timely end. A change -for the better, however, 
having occurred in his circumstances, the young 
lady’s friends were induced to sanction his ad- 
dresses, and thus to become accessories to the 
course for which he had just suffered. 

The unhappy man passed the last night of his 
bachelor existence in bis solitary chamber. From 
half past eight to ten, he was busily engaged in 
writing letters. Shortly after ten o’clock, his 
younger brother, Henry, knocked at the door, 
when the doomed youth told him in a firm voice, 
to come in. On being asked when he meant to 
go to bed, he replied, ‘ Not yet.’ The question 
was then put to him how he thought he should 
sleep, to which his answer was, ‘I don’t know, 
He then expressed a desire for a cigarand a 
of grbg, which were supplied him. His bro 

who sat down and partook of the like refresh- 
ment, now demanded if he would want any thing 
more that night. He said ‘Nothing,’ in a firm 
voice His affectionate brother then rose to take 






As we returned to our lodgings, our conversa- 
tion naturally turned upon the agitating event 
that we had just witnessed, and the extreme cau- 
jtion necessary in the procuring of subjects for 
anatomical examination. Lee related an oceur- 
rence that had happened to Dr. , a gentle- 
man of high standing in South Carolina. 

Shortly after the American Revolution, he 
visited Europe for the purpose of pursuing his 
medical studies, and was received into the fam- 
ily of the same distinguished individual whom he 
had just heard lecture, then beginning to rise to 
eminence and notice; an advantage which was 
necessarily confined to a very few. In one of 
the dark and stormy nights of December, Mr. 
Hunter and his wife having been called to the 
bedside of a dying -relative in the country, as 
Dr. was quietly sitting at the parlor fire, 
absorbed in his studies, he was aroused by a 
hurried ring at the street door, and rising, went 
to answer it himself. Upon opening the door, a 
hackney coach, with its hal&drowned horses, 
presented itself at the side of the walk, and two 
men, in slouched hats and heavy sailor coats 
dripping with water, standing upon the steps, 
inquired in a low tone if he wanted a subject. — | 











Being answered in the affirmative, they opene 

the carriage door, lifted out the body, which was 
enveloped in a sack, and having carried it up 
stairs to the dissecting room, which was the 
garret, received the two guineas which they had 
demanded, and withdrew. The affair was net 
unusual, and Dr. , resuming his book, 
soon forgot the transaction. About eleven o’- 
clock, while still absorbed in his studies, he heard 
a violent female shriek in the entry, and the next 
instant the servant maid, dashing open the door, 
fell senseless upon the carpet at his feet, the 
candlestick which she held rolling some distance 
as it fell. 

Perceiving that the cause of alarm, whatever it 
might be, was without, he caught up the candle 
stick, and jumping over her prostrate form, rush- 
ed into the hall, where an object met his view 
which might well have tried the nerves of the 
strongest man. Standing half way down the 
stair-case was a fierce, grim looking man, per- 
fectly naked, his eyes glaring fearfully and wild- 
ly from beneath a coarse-shock of dark hair, 
which, nearly concealing a narrow forehead, par- 
tially impeded a small stream of blood trickling 
down the side of the face, from a deep scratch in 
the temple. In one hand he grasped a sharp 
long belt knife, such as is used by riggers and 
sailors; the other holding on by the bannister, as 
he somewhat bent over to meet the gaze of the 
Doctor rushing into the entry. The truth flash- 
ed across the mind of Dr. in an instant, 
and, withadmirable presence of mind, he made 
one spring, catching the man by the wrist which 
held the knife, in a way that prevented his using 
it. 

‘In the name of God! where am I?’ demanded 
the man ina horror-stricken voice ; ‘am I to be 
murdered ?” 

‘Silence! not a whisper,’ sternly answered 
Dr. —, looking him steadily in the eyes— 
‘ Silence, and your life is safe,’ 

Wrenching the knife from his hand, he pulled 
him by the arm passively along into the yard, and 
hurrying through the gate, first ran with him 
through one alley, then into another, and finally 
rapidly through a third, till, coming to an outlet 
upon one of the narrow and unfrequented streets, 
he gave him aviolent push—retracing his steps 
again on the wings of the wind, pulling to and 
doubly locking the gate behind him, leaving the 
object of this alarm perfectly bewildered and per- 
plexed, and entirely ignorant of the place from 
whence he had been ro summarily ejected. ‘The 
precaution and presence of mind of Dr. _— 
most probably saved the house of Mr. Hunter 
from being torn down and sacked by the mob, 
which would have been instantly collected around 
it, had the aggrieved party knowp where to have 
led them to wreak his vengeance. 

After a few days, inquiry was carefully and 
cautiously made through the police, and it was 
ascertained that three men answering the descrip- 
tion of the resurrectionists and their victim had 
been drinking deeply through the afternoon, in 
one of the low dens in the neighborhood of Wap- 
ping ; that one had sunk into a stupid state of in- 
toxication, and had, in that situation, been strip- 
ped and placed ina sack by his companions, a 
knife having been previously placed in his hand 
that he might relieve himself from his confine- 
ment upon his return to sensibility; and that, in 
addition to the poor wretch’s clothes, they had 
realized the two guineas for his body.—N. Y. 
Spirit of the Times. 
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A SAVING WIFE. 





Mr. ,a merchant, now residing in Phila- 
delphia, who formerly lived in rather an jextrava- 
gant style, was in the habit, every Monday morn- 
ing, of giving his wife a certain sum of money for 
table and other household expenses of the week ; 
he never mentioned his business to his wife, and 
she deeming him sufficiently capable of attending 
to his own affairs, never inquired into them.— 
About fifteen years after their marriage, through 
some slight mismanagement, and the rascality of 
his confidential clerk, Mr, suddenly broke, 
and his fall was mentioned sympathizingly, on 
Change, and—like all such matters—there all 
sympathy ended. The merchant kept the affair 
a secret, and the first intimation his lady had of 
it, was by a paragraph inthe ‘Ledger.’ Shortly 
after the dinner was over, on the day of the dis- 
covery of the startling fact, Mrs. requested 
her husband to remain in tbe parlora few mo- 
ments, as she had something to say to him.— 
She then left the room, hurried up stairs, and 
shortly afterwards returned with a splendidly 
bound bible in her hand. Handing it to her hus- 
band, she said, ‘George, the day after our mar- 
riage you gave me this precious book, as a token 
of your love and as a rich fountain to look to in 
the day of trouble. Its pages have been pre- 
cious to me ; and, as your brow looks sad to-day, 
I now return it to you, that you may glean from 
it some consolation in the hour of gloom,’—She 
hen lett the room. 

The merchant opened the book carelessly, and 
a bank bill fell out of it. He picked it up and 











glanced at its face—it was a $10 bill. He open- 








ted the book again, and another note of the same 
amount was before him. He opened at the first 
page, and continued to find an X between every 
two leaves, till he arrived at the commencement 
of the book of Revelations, He was saved— 
could again commence business, and had a capi- 
tal of $9,000 to commence with! 

He rang the bell—the servant appeared. — 

‘ Request your mistress to come to me imme- 
diately,’ said the merchant. 

The lady obeyed, entering the room with some- 
thing between a tear and a smile. 

‘ Kate! Kate! Where did you procure allthis 
money , 

‘’Tis the weekly savings of our household ex- 
penses, for the last fifteen years,’ was the modest 
reply. ‘Every week I put ten out of the twenty 
dollars which you gave me into our Bible bank, 
that when a day of trouble came upon us, we 
should have something to save us from the wolf.’ 
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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 


THE PAUPER. 


BY J. D. ROBINSON, 


The lamp of God was lowering in the West, 
When weary of the toils and cares of day, 
An old man took his staff and hurried en 
Where we will follow him, through lonely lanes, 
And city streets, which have the whole long day 
Borne toilsome burdens on their stony breasts, 
Unto the city’s outskirts. On he paces, 
As if he cared not whither—so he paced. 
I have approached him, but he heeds me not 
And I can hear proceeding from his lips, 
His thoughts which he so old and weak has grown, 
That he has not the power to hold them in 
From utterance : 
‘Ha! ha! I’ll cheat the sexton of his job! 
All that is left of me are these old bones, 
And my old shrivell’d skin shall be their shroud ! 
I know the grave-yard whither I am hast’ning 
Abounds in pebbles, and a pair of them 
Can close my eyes as well as silver coin ; 
And then I’!! lay me down in the brown earth— 
A richer coffin than mahogany ! 
Above me I’ll have weeds instead of flowers,— 
There is not flesh enough on these old bones, 
To nourish flowers ifthey were planted there, 
And weeds can live without the tears of friends ! 
Ah ! men of earth how havelI borne your taunts, 
And your harsh ridicule and scornful sneers, 
Because I was a pauper—and ye’ve told me 
That paupers have no right to live on earth, . 
And yet I feel there is a heaven for paupers ! 
Oh ! were you purses but one half as barren 
Of gold and silver coin, as are your souls 
Of good and kindly feeling, ye would be 
The very dregs of lowest degradation ! 
Oh ! how have I been dying all my life-time ! 
Would I had power enough in these old lungs 
To tell the how I hate the dreary earth ; 
And yet I haste to feel thy cold embrace ! 
Would my old worn out lungs had strength enough 
To tell thee how I wish thy coming, Death ! 
Methinks it were not hard for me to die ; 
For dying is to take the form of spirits, 
And | am but a skeleton—a ghost— 
And so I shall not change much when I die ! 
Oh! Death, I long to clasp thee in mine arms ; 
We’ll meet each other with a fond embrace, 
And each of us shall in the other see 
The likeness and the jimage of himself! 
We look enough alike to be twin brothers! 
I said I would have weeds above my grave— 
But in my mind’s eyeI cansee the time 
When flowers of beauty shall usurp their place ; 
For when I stretch me in my silent grave, 
I’lllay upon my heart some flower seeds ; 
And when my body crumbles into dust, 
The seeds shall mingle with my -heart, and there 
Take a firm rooting and spring forth through earth, 
And then the feelings of my heart shall be 
Instill’d into the system of the flowers ; 
And when upon the heavens pure dews have fallen, 
And cleansed and washed them of impurity ; 
Then shall the gentle mind, the breath of God, 
Waft them to heaven ”’ 


The lamp of God ascended in the East, 

And shone upon the face and countenance, 

And the fix’d glassy eyes of the dead pauper ; 
He had come out beyond the city’s bounds, 

And stretch’d himself beside his new-made grave, 
Which he himself had dug. He looked upon 
The coffin lid as but the gate to heaven, 

And Death its sentinel ! 

Newburyport, Jan. 1, 1846. 


PPD LL PIPL LLL I FSIS 


Fine It_ustrarion.—A clergyman in a re- 
cent discourse was speaking of the common 
practice of pointing to the sins and follies of 
the churches as an excuse of others, when he 
thus illustrated the evil of such an argument :— 
‘Ah,’ said he, ‘this is the device of the devil, 
to blind the eyes of his disciples with dust 
shaken fidm the soiled garments of Chris- 
tians.’ 
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